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LABOR WON! IT WAS A KNOCKOUT 
WOMEN'S WAGE OUTLAWED 

RAILROAD INCOME STAGGERING 

HELD FOR TRIAL 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Fairyland Theatre. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Mlinois-Pacific Glass Works. 


Jewel Tea Company. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Pacific Luggage Co. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 


The Emporium. 
United Railroads. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Méet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple, 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 


Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd 
teenth and Mission. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 
Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard, 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 
Bricklayezs No, 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. 
Nineteenth. 
Butchers No. 
Temple. 
Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 


1st and 8rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and BR. RB. Ave. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays. 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employeee—Meet Ist and Ard Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


and 4th Mondays, Fif- 


168—Meet Ist and 


Tuesdays, Building 


Martin, Becreterts 3546 


115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Members of Labor unions 
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Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk, 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 


580 Eddy. 
Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Labor Temple. 
Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market, 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


BOderas Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet lst Tues- 
» day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Ferryboatmen’s 
166 Steuart, 


Furniture Handlers No. 1l—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie, 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Laoor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13i1—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet lst and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks beet lst Thursday, 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 
Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor Tem- 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


8 p. m., 


time with the music! 


your convenience. 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxillary—Meets 2nd and ith Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


68 Haight, 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market, 


Musicians—Headquarters, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 


Temple. 


Building Trades 


Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


10567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No, 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Kuights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machiniste—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Railroad Steamfitters—Meet 8d Thursday, 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet lst and 3rd Thure- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Labor 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


OR TOYS 


Select Toys Now—- No Deposit Required 


We are showing a full line of assorted imported 
Spear Games, Kestner Dolls, K. & W. Dolls and ex- 
clusive Hale-Dressed Dolls. 
Ballet Doll from Vienna can be attached to any size 
phonograph—twirls while record is playing, keeping 


An interesting novelty 


Make your selections now while stocks are com- 
plete—while salespeople have plenty of time to give 
you immediate and full attention—wnhile you can 
avoid the last-minute Christmas rush! 
ranged a system whereby you can have any Toy article 
put away NOW without deposit! 


We have ar- 


Delivery made at 


Ask About Our ‘‘Lay Away” Toy Service 


—Third Floor 
San Francisco 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 
Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 
Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist snd 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 


Mondays, 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Shoe Repairers — Meet 3rd Thursdays, Labor 


Temple. 
Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4tb 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No, 29—268 Market. 


Build- 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No, 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 

216—Meet 


536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. Building 


Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m, 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd_ Fridays, 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, 
290 Fremont. 


No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 


Saturdays, 


Building 
Secretary, 


Trackmen 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, 
Temple, 


Labor 


Building Trades 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Walters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
1256 Market St 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitressee—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Labor 
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SAN FRANCISCO, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1922 
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Labor won! Progress won! 

Seldom in American politics has there been such 
a sweeping, vigorous, emphatic condemnation of 
any political program as that which snowed under 
the reactionary administration program on No- 
vember 7, 

It was a knockout! 

One after another the 
down. 


enemies of labor went 

Such outstanding opponents as Mondell, Frey- 
linghuysen, Pomerene, Kellogg, France, Calder, 
Townsend, Poindexter and Sutherland were swept 
aside, 

Such Progressives as 
La Follette, Shipstead, 
Dill were elected. 


Copeland, 
Ralston, 


3rookhart, 
Swanson and 


The tictory was not a partisan victory, although 
partisans claim victory—and there were more suc- 
cesses for one party than for the other. 

The real victory was for principles. 

Consider this: The 
Republican candidates 


outstanding progressive 
elected. The out- 
standing Republican reactionaries were defeated. 
It was a defeat for reaction and a victory for 
progress. 


were 


The American lederation of Labor participated 
in the campaign, exerting its influence everywhere 
in behalf of progress and against reaction, send- 
ing speakers into the field, sending literature into 
the held, organizing the strength of the workers 
for progress, bringing to labor’s support all other 
iriends of liberty and progress. 

The verdict of the people condemned Daugh- 
ertyism, it condemned the idea of compulsory 
labor, or injunctions, of profiteering, of non- 
prosecution of war grafters, of the Railroad Labor 
Board, of tariff plundering, of the ship subsidy— 
of all of the proposals for rewarding the rich and 
punishing the poor. 

The whole face of Congress is changed.  In- 
stead of looking backward it now looks forward. 
The robber congress is dead. 

There is no millenium in sight, but there is hope 
on the horizon, there is cheer in the air, there is 
the material now at hand out of which progressive 
achievement can be wrought. 

The American Federation of Labor before the 
clection issued a bugle call to duty. It catalogued 
the issues. Those were the issues that decided the 
election. Make no mistake about that. 

Politicians say one thing or another, explaining 
or excusing, according to their party. 
not mystified. 


Labor is 
Labor knows what happened and 
“deflated,” 
determined 


why. Gouged, penalized, punished, 


stung and exploited, they upon a 


course of action and followed that course. 
The victory was for labor and progress. 


The defeat was for reaction and exploitation 
and oppression. 


Democracy gains. Freedom gains. Autocracy 


loses. Greed loses. 


Hail the victory. Hail progress. 
> 


“Strikebreaker”—one who “strikes” his brother 


workman and “breaks” faith with humanity. 


KILLINGS STARTED HERRIN MOB. 

“Both men were unarmed and were at least 
1000 yards away from the mine on private prop- 
erty. The news of these killings ran all across 
the county, a sputtering fuse that finally led to 
the explosions of wrath on the following day.” 

The above is one of the “high points” in a dis- 
patch to the New York World from McAllister 
Coleman, who wires from Marion, III, of condi- 
tions preceding the Herrin mob. 

“When the strike had been called in April, the 
Illinois miners had come out to a man,” said the 
newspaper correspondent. ‘The normal economic 
life of all Southern Illinois had come to ahalt. 

“Nevertheless, W. J. Lester, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Southern Illinois Coal Company, 
which operated the strip mine between Marion 
and Herrin, decided to go on with the work of 
stripping his coal to prepare it for shipment. 
Steam shovels are used in this type of mine to 
strip earth and rocks from the coal 
near the surface. 

“Instantly 


which lies 


word spread around Williamson 
County that the Lester strip was working. Local 
officials from unions went over to see 
They were halted by a guard 
on a road leading into a mine which has been re- 
garded as public for years. 


nearby 
what was going on. 


“Coal and iron police and mine guards employed 
by the operators, familiar enough in the Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia fields, were unheard of 
in Williamson County. 

“Operators and no 
All the while, wherever miners came 
together, the word was passed, ‘they're bringing 
gun men into Williamson.’ 


union heads parleyed to 


purpose. 


“On Tuesday, Jordan Henderson, a miner and 
union man, went into a house on the public road 
leading from Marion to the Lester mine to ask 
for a drink of water. As he stood at the door 
he was shot by a bullet from an automatic rifle 
fired from over the top of the high buck wall on 
one side of the mine. Joseph Pitchovie, another 
union miner, hurrying to Henderson’s assistance, 
was shot dead in the same manner. Both men 
were unarmed and were at least 1000 yards away 
from the mine on private property. 

“The news of these killings ran all across the 
county, a sputtering fuse that finally led to the 
explosions of wrath on the following day.” 

od 
JAPANESE IN BRAZIL. 
The International Labor Office has been in- 


formed that the current of Japanese immigration 
which is establishing itself in the State of Sao 


Paulo, Brazil, is being directed toward the State 
of Minas-Geraes, where the government has 
signed a contract with a Japanese syndicate, 


granting special privileges in regard to the in- 
troduction of emigrant labor and the rearing of 
silk-worms. 
Information is also to hand on the activities 
of the Kaigai Kogyo Kabushiji Kaisha, a Japanese 
company which has obtained a contract for the 
Japanese colonization of the district of the Ri- 


beira de lguape in the State of Sao Paulo. It is 


stated that the total amount of land acquired by 
the company is 181,294 hectares, and that in De- 
cember, 1921, there was a population of 2592 per- 
sons in the colony, of whom 2263 were Japanese. 
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Labor Won! It Was a Knockout = -:- 
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LABOR IS PROUD OF ITS WORK. 
By Samuel Gompers. 

The results-of the election are a magnificent 
| vindication of every contention the 
American Federation of Labor. Principles have 
won a wonderful victory. Every man and woman 
in our country who has at heart the welfare of 
our Republic and the progress of our people has 
cause for gratification and elation. 


made by 


Those who try to explain away the result on 
partisan grounds and to deny its plain implica- 
tions are deluding themselves, and attempting to 
delude the people. But the people showed by 
their votes that delusion does not govern them 
this year. 

One after 
stalwart 
oppression 


another, in almost regular order, 

old defenders of privilege, greed, 
and reaction went down in defeat. 
Some of the place holders who have been most 
useful to special and reactionary interests have 
been thrown out of office. 


the 


The important and interesting thing is not that 
so many offices changed hands; it is the character 
of the changes that makes the result so encourag- 
ing and so important, 

The election amounts to a great verdict. Once 
again the people have directed that their affairs 
be administered in the interest of the common 
welfare and in accord with the freedom, the prog- 
ress, the human justice guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

This election verdict is no “melitluous phrase- 
ology.” It is stern command, 

Compulsory labor, injunctions, the over-riding 
of law and constitution, the Railroad Labor Board, 
the sales tax, the ship subsidy—these were things 
typifying the general concept that was repudiated 
and condemned so forcefully and overwhelmingly 
on November 7. 

Labor played a powerful role in the campaign 
and contributed mightily toward the result. La- 
bor is proud of its work, it rejoices in the fact 
that truth is eternal and that justice can be had 
at the hands of the American electorate. 
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UNION FINED FOR PICKET’S ACTION. 


In Cincinnati, Common Pleas Judge Roettinger 
has fined the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Council 
$100 and costs because a picket became involved 
in a controversy with a strikebreaker and struck 
the latter. 

The court declares that it recognizes the doc- 
trine of union liability—‘that a labor union is an 
entity, and as such is responsible for the actions 
of its officers, agents, servants and employees.” 

The court, therefore, finds the Shoe Workers’ 
Council guilty of violating the orders of the court 
and guilty of contempt. 

The court’s ridiculous policy can be appreciated 
when it is recalled that if an employee of a busi- 
ness firm was instructed to do a lawful thing, and 
while doing so violated the law, for this act the 
employee would escape punishment and the em- 
ployer would be penalized. 


This is the position taken by Judge Roettinger, 
who is receiving the plaudits of plunderbund and 
other forces that believe in class legislation and 
a class judiciary when workers are involved, 


Four 

WOMEN’S WAGE LAW OUTLAWED. 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia outlawed the District of Columbia women’s 
minimum wage law, passed by Congress several 
years ago. 

In setting aside the law Justice Van Orsdel 
said: 

“There is no leeway for legislative or judicial 
discretion. A fundamental principle is involved; 
and it does not lie in the courts to declare a law 
fixing the wages of women constitutional and a 
law fixing the wages of men unconstitutional. 
The moral stimulus in the one instance is 
greater than in the other.” 

The refusal to see any difference between set- 
ting wages by law for men and the same proce- 
dure for women was not accepted by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1908 when it upheld 
the Oregon ten-hour law for women. In that 
case the Supreme Court denied that the ten-hour 
law interfered with workers’ liberty to contract, 
under the Federal Constitution. The court said 
this liberty “is not absolute and extending to all 
contracts, and that a State may, without conflict- 
ing with the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, restrict in many respects the individual’s 
power of contract.” 

The Supreme Court further declared “that 
women’s physical structure and the performance 
of maternal functions place her at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for subsistence is obvious.” 

The court held that woman “is properly placed 
in a class by herself, and legislation designed for 
her protection may be sustained, even when legis- 
lation is not necessary for men and could not be 
sustained.” ; 

The District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
ignores this refusal of the Supreme Court to 
place men workers and women workers on the 
same plane. 


> 
ORPHEUM. 


Everyone likes syncopation or “jazz,” as it is 
more commonly called. Of all of the syncopated 
organizations which have appeared in vaudeville 
of late Santrey and his organization are the first, 
by far the best and certainly the most original. 
Mr. Santrey, former baritone at the old Tivoli 
Opera Co., has an exquisite voice and he and his 
band present a popular program which is a sure- 
fire hit, 

Harry and Anna Seymour, a clever, likable, 
youthful combination, who charmingly present 
clever bits of mirth and melody. 

D. D. H.2—Who is it? The management doesn’t 
know any more about it than you do. It is not 
a formula because it doesn’t come in bottles, At 
any rate it is a pleasant mystery to contemplate. 

Williams and Wolfus. Nothing can be written 
which in any way can compare with or describe 
the delight of the hearers of this screamingly 
funny duo. Just one long laugh from start to 
finish. 

The Letter Writer. A mighty adroit idea is 
presented in this humorous sketch which was 
written by Edwin S. Burke and S. Jay Kaufman, 
two of the cleverest authors in the country. The 
cast is composed of extraordinary talent, 


Meehan’s Canines, These four-footed athletes 
accomplish feats which to 
might seem impossible. 
animal act in vaudeville. 
O’Donnell, “The Miniature McCor- 
mack,” as this famous protege of Gus Edwards 
is called, has the unctuousness of youth and the 
consummate are of an experienced showman 


the general public 
The most remarkable 


Vincent 


The Royal Gascoignes begin where most lug- 
glers end. Their performance is a series of feats 
beginning with most difficult and ending with the 
seemingly impossible. 


By Levi Stevens Lewis. 

After having given pretty close study to “the 
transportation problem” extending over a period 
of more than 40 years, I am convinced that the 
clear net profits of the railroads of the United 
States “as a system” is considerably in excess of 
twenty-five billion dollars every period of 12 
months. 

About 260,000 miles of line are in operation. 

The daily income from passenger traffic only 
is not less than $32,984,000. 
Passenger income in 365 days 
Freight income in 365 days 
Mail income 
Express income 
All other transportation income.. 


$12,000,000,000 
39,240,000,000 
784,800,000 
1,569,600,000 

. 2,354,400,000 


Total transportation income 
fOEL2 MIMONthS choc erare sere $55,948,800,000 
Cost of transport’t’n 50% of income 27,974,400,000 


Net profit for 12 months...... $27 ,974,400,000 
For the present we will leave the prodigious 
sum of non-operating income entirely out of the 
calculation, not because it is inconsiderable (as 
a matter of fact it is enormous), but there is no 
reliable data that indicates even approximately 
how much it is, and further, for present purposes 
it is unnecessary to know. 

As the annual reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicates the yearly passenger 
income of all lines in the United Staes has never 
in any one year been as much as one-tenth of 
$12,000,000,000, on what grounds then can the 
claim that it is really not less than $12,000,000,000 
a year be based? On the indisputable ground 
that official railway reports in general are in- 
variably made “notoriously incorrect” and there- 
fore that ‘no reliance whatever” can be placed 
on such reports for practical purposes. 
ate document Number 35 (N. Y.) 1855. A non- 
partisan, non-official “fact finding commission” 
such as recommended by The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York some few years ago will 
have no difficulty in finding the fact that the pas- 
senger income is not less than $12,000,000,000 a 
year, 

On what basis of fact then does the statement 
that the annual freight revenue is not less than 
$39,240,000,000 rest? The freight traffic during 
the four calendar years (1916-1919) the latest 
complete reports accessible to the public, is pre- 
cisely 327.28 per cent of the passenger traffic 
income, according to the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Three hundred and 
twenty-seven per cent of $12,000,000,000 is $39,- 
240,000,000. 

And the other sources of revenue—how are 
these figures computed? By the same rule. The 
mail income during the four-year period (1916- 
1919) is about two per cent of the freight income; 
the express income about four per cent, and all 
other transportation income about six per cent. 
On this basis of computation the above figures 
will be found correct. Thus the combined income 
from mail, express and some 26 other sources of 
revenue, including the income from dining car 
service, sleeping care service, storage of freight, 
storage of baggage, demurrage, excess baggage, 
etc., all combined is about 12 per cent of the 
freight income. 

Can any other corroborative evidence be cited 
indicating such excessive profiteering? Yes. 
Equally startling evidence results from other and 
altogether different methods of test. 

Now, what’s the significance? 


See Sen- 


If the gross income of American railways is 
55 billion dollars in twelve months, and the net 
profit half that sum, what’s the practical sig- 
nification? 

It signifies that it costs the American people 
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$500 per capita every year to transport their per- 
sons and products; $2500 per family every year. 

It means that approximately the entire yearly 
wages of all classes of American wage earners 
goes as relentlessly as house rent to those who 
think that by owning the great public highways 
of the United States, that they own also, per force, 
all the people of the United States. 

It means also, that the aggregate clear net 
profits realized from the transportation of the per- 
sons and products of the American people is 
something in excess of 150 per cent per annum of 
all the stocks and bonds outstanding of all the 
railway corporations operating in all the territory 
of the United States. 

It also means that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders are defrauded of thou- 
sands of millions of income that rightfully be- 
longs to them according to all legal and custom- 
ary usages of society. 

And, meaning all this, it also means, very 
obviously, that it is idle to hope for peace until 
this gross intolerable injustice is recognized and 
remedied, 

But the carriers do not admit any such enor- 
mous profits. Certainly not. The carriers do 
not admit any profit whatever. They always 
plead poverty. They continually insist that the 
railroads are all going into the hands of receiv- 
ers. And they are. But beware of the receivers. 
sy consent of and by connivance of “the wealthy 
criminal classes” the railways of the United States 
are being “forced into the hands of receivers.” 

The carriers are even now, on the pretext of 
saving themselves from bankruptcy, calling for 
a thousand millions of “new money.” Presum- 
ing on public ignorance; knowing that official re- 
ports at best are neither clear nor convincing; 
intentionally made complex and _ confusing; 
knowing that such reports are studied only a lit- 
tle; if at -all, 
compiled from their own sworn statements and 


they ignore them, albeit they are 


show profits exceeding three million dollars a day, 
approximately four millions; they depend more on 
the pamphlets of misinformation with which the 
shelves of public libraries are filled to overflow- 
ing, while they call for and receive “advances” 
of millions from the treasury of the United States 
as “compensation for operating losses.” 

“Colonel” James A. McCrea, of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, speaking before the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, March 15, 1922, declared that 
“for ten years, or even more, the railroads of this 
country have been systematically starved as to 
their revenues, restricted as to their expenses, and 
the management of their properties taken out of 
the hands of the responsible managing officers.” 
rank A. Munsey proprietor of the New York 
Herald, was singing the same song prior to the 
war. Mr. Munsey said: (See Munsey’s Magazine 
for April, 1914) “by starving the railroads we 
starve with them.” 

Consistent with this same systematic course 
of misinformation, Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
declares on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, that the operating expenses of the rail- 
roads, plus the interest on the bonds, are “Sixty 
Millions a Year” greater than the operating in- 
come. 

Surely, The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has suggested the proper remedy for the 
general ignorance of the subject (due to misinfor- 
mation) which prevails. We quote: “The key- 
note of the hour is national unity. In unity of 
interest and spirit the railroad situation must be 
approached by representatives of all classes and 
sections in order that this fundamental economic 
problem in which the porsperity of all is involved, 
may be settled along right lines in fairness to all 
for the common good.” 

We quote further from the same booklet. “In 
the various problems affecting the railroads of 
the United States today (and always) the whole 


business organism of the country—industrial, 
commercial and financial—is involved, and an un- 
derstanding of these problems on the part of the 
general public is obviously essential to their 
proper solution. Transportation enters into the 
life of all. The wheat fields of the far West 
answer the daily prayer for bread in the cities of 
the East, while every phase of national life is 
dependent in some degree on transportation.” 
a 


HELD FOR TRIAL. 

Police Judge Daniel S. O’Brien Tuesday sub- 
mitted a decision ordering tha twenty-five out of 
the seventy building material men and corpora- 
tions given a hearing in his court be held for trial 
before the Superior Court on charges of violating 
the Cartwright anti-trust law. 

Out of the remaining forty-five defendants, six 
were dismissed for lack of evidence of a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Act, and the other thirty- 
nine cases were continued for future disposition. 

Twenty-three of the defendants, who were not 
held for trial, will have to appear again. It is un- 
derstood that their cases will be continued until 
disposition of the twenty-five defendants held for 
trial in the Superior Court. 

The cases arise out of the complaint of A. Let- 
tish, a plumbing contractor, who charges that he 
was refused the privilege of purchasing supplies 
from the building material men he named, be- 
cause he did not conduct his business under the 
open shop or American plan, as outlined by the 
Builders’ Exchange, 

The case, which has been carried over a period 
of several months, was a long and tedious one, 
taking twenty-one days actual time to present the 
evidence and arguments. 

Attorney John S. Partridge represented the de- 
fense in the case and Attorneys Alexander 
O’Grady and Thomas Dozier appeared with 
Assistant District Attorney Robert McMahon, as 
special prosecutors in the case. 

In his decision on the case, Judge O’Brien said 
in part: 

“The evidence in this case showed that the de- 
fendants, who controlled all or nearly all of the 
plumbing material in San Francisco, did enter 
into an agreement to refuse to sell any of such 
material to any plumbing concern or contractor 
who refused to operate his business under the so- 
called American plan, 

“Tt is my opinion, based upon the evidence and 
decisions referred to, that the acts of the defend- 
ants in refusing to sell plumbing materials as 
shown by witnesses for the people, constitute a 
violation of the Cartwright Act.” 

The twenty-five held for trial by Judge O’Brien 
were: 

W. H. George, D. J. Sullivan, Alexander Men- 
nie, Thomas J. Campbell, H. C. March, A. S. La 
Monde, P. E. Mack, Marcus D. Merritt, 
P. E. O’Hair, H. Morris, Morris Stulsaft, 
James Dalziel, F. J. Baker, C. W. Weld, R. J. 
Kinney, Andrew Dalziel, A. S, Dalziel, Burr East- 
wood, R. D. Merrill, C. H. Merrill, George T. 
Bowen, C. G. Berg, D. B. Farquharson, R. J. H. 
Forbes, Frank Mordecai. 

-— 


The young man arrived at the party and made 
his way to the hostess, greeting her and apologiz- 
ing for his lateness. 

“Awtully glad to see you, Mr. Jones,” said the 
hostess. “So good of you to come. 
your brother ” 

“He was unable to come. 


But where is 


You see, we are so 
busy just now that it was impossible for both of 
us to get away, and so we tossed up to see which 
of us should come.” 

“Tow nice! And you won?” 

“No,” replied the young man, absently, “I lost!” 
—National Republican. 
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RIGHT TO TRIAL BY JURY. 
By John P. Frey, Editor International Molders’ 
Journal. 


It is that the trade-union attitude 
toward violations of the law when injunctions are 
granted during strikes is not thoroughly under- 
stood. Many injunctions issued during an indus- 
trial dispute restrain, among other things, the 
committing of crimes and misdemeanors. As the 
trade-union movement is opposed to crimes and 
misdemeanors, as it does not intend to apply un- 
lawful methods in conducting a strike, the clauses 
of injunctions restraining the committing of 
crimes have not been given the thoughtful consid- 
eration they deserve. 


possible 


When a judge about to issue an injunction asks 
of the strikers’ attorneys whether they are opposed 
to crime, misdemeanor and lawlessness, the in- 
variable answer, and the quite proper one, is that 
the strikers intend to obey the law and conduct 
the strike in a lawful manner. And this state- 
ment is invariably accepted by the court as good 
grounds for inserting within the injunction, pro- 
visions which restrain criminal acts. Because of 
this there is a seeming belief that the trade-union 
movement is not opposed to those features of an 
injunction which restrain strikers from commit- 
ting lawless or criminal acts extending from ordi- 
nary misdemeanor to murder. 

The attorney’s attitude and the judge’s posi- 
tion would be made more clear, and the issue 
involved brought into full daylight, if the judge 
would ask the attorney whether there was any 
objection to having strikers restrained from com- 
mitting crimes, and the strikers’ attorney would 
reply, in substance saying, we have no objection, 
your honor, because in view of the fact that my 
clients are on strike they are agreeable to waiv- 
ing their right to a trial by jury if any of them 
should be charged with any violation of the law 
in connection with the strike, 

There can be few times in the wage ecarner’s 
life when the right and protection of a trial by 
jury is more important than during an industrial 
conflict, and yet the great majority of modern 
injunctions take away, by the stroke of a judge’s 
pen, the right of those enjoined to a trial by jury. 
Those enjoined are subjected to charges of con- 
tempt of court for having violated that portion of 
the restraining order prohibiting lawless acts, and 
find themselves charged with crimes, frequently 
the victims of frame-ups, without any opportunity 
of having a jury pass upon the facts. 

Courts of equity do not restrain the committal 
of criminal acts outside of labor disputes, because 
they have no authority for so doing, neither have 
they any better authority for restraining striking 
workers from committing criminal acts. But this 
feature of the writ of injunction is of particular 
value to the employers; it is intended to have a 
terrifying effect upon the strikers. It is intended 
to place within a judge’s hands an authority which 
is denied to him otherwise. It operates under the 
guise of contempt charges to place those accused 
before a judge who becomes legislator, prosecutor, 
judge and jury. 

In one of his remarkable expressions of opinion 
upon this subject, Henry Clay Caldwell, one of 
the nation’s greatest federal judges, said: 

“Jury and injunction are terms which cancel 
each other. In proportion as the injunction is 
expanded the right of trial by jury is restricted. 
And this result is not a mere incident to the use 
of the writ, in many cases its real purpose is to 
deprive a party of the right of a trial by jury. 
Armed with this powerful writ, which has no 
definite boundaries or limitations and which may 
be used at discretion, the power—the federal chan- 
cellor—may be fairly characteristic as imperial.” 

Not only is the trade-union movement most 
vigorously opposed to the writ of injunction 
as it is applied in labor cases, but especially is it 


opposed to those clauses of the injunction which 
restrain the committal of crimes or misdemeanors, 
because these features are intended to, and do, 
prevent trials by jury when strikers are accused 
of lawless acts in connection with a strike. 

An illustration of the results following such re- 
straining orders is afforded by the strike of our 
members (molders) in Milwaukee, in 1906. Some 
250 members were arrested at various times, 
charged with either misdemeanors or more serious 
crimes in connection with the strike. Their cases 
were tried either in the police court or before 
juries, the result being that not a single conviction 
was secured. A federal injunction, however, was 
issued, and under its provisions six or seven of 
the strikers were punished and imprisoned for 
contempt of court. During this period a number 
of professional strike breakers and armed guards 
were arrested, charged with crimes against the 
strikers. Thirty-seven of these were convicted 
and served sentences of from six months to seven 
years. Had the 250 members who were arrested 
been charged with contempt of court, it is prob- 
able that most, if not all, of them would have 
been found guilty of contempt and sentenced to 
either pay fines or serve terms of imprisonment, 

The trade-union movement is opposed to law- 
less methods during strikes. It is opposed, among 
other reasons, because lawless methods invariably 
injure the strikers more than any one else, and in 
addition turns the friendly sentiment of the com- 
munity against it. But the trade-union movement 
is just as strongly opposed to having its members 
restrained by an injunction-granting court from 
committing crimes and misdemeanors, because in 
this they know there is involved a denial of the 
right of trial by jury, the greatest safeguard 
which the individual has to protect himself when 
wrongfully charged with committing offenses. As 
Lord Commissioner Maynard, of England, says: 

“Trial by jury is the subject’s birthright, an 
inheritance as his lands were, and without which 
he is not sure to keep them or anything else. 
This way of trial is and protection 
against all floods and surprises, and against all 
storms of power.” 


his fence 


In more condensed but fully as impressive lan- 
guage, Lord Camden, one of England’s greatest 
jurists, said: 

“Trial by jury is, indeed, the foundation of our 
free constitution. Take that away and the whole 
fabric will soon mould into dust.” 

The trade-union movement insists that being 
a unionman or a striker in no way, manner or 
form modifies any of the trade-unionists citizen 
rights. The vilest criminal is entitled to a trial 
by jury. Men struggling to maintain their stand- 
ard of living are entitled to at least an equal pro- 
tection. The trade-union movement will not 
surrender the right to a trial by jury, because 
its members may be 
controversies, 


involved in industrial 


> 


“Mister,” began the seedy-looking man, “I 
haven't got no home and—” 

“No taxes to pay!” interrupted the man ad- 
dressed, “no coal bills! no worry lest the landlord 
raise your rent. Permit me to congratulate you.” 


“T have no job and—” 


“Lucky chap! No danger of getting fired.” 
“But I’m serious, mister, I 


and—” 


have no money 
“No temptation to spend it foolishly on able- 
bodied beggars. Why, you're the very child of 
Good-day!”—Boston Transcript, 
—_——&______—_ 
To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 


simple way to strengthen the unions. 


fortune. 
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TO SMASH IMMIGRATION BARS. 

A survey conducted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor proves that the stories of a labor 
shortage in this. country are 

The survey that 
culated by newspapers 
men are tramping the 
work. From the Atlantic to the 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
story of men looking for work. 
the 
from 


false. 


shows these stories are cir- 


published in cities where 
streets in search for 
Pacific, 
comes 


their 
from the 


the same 


Information on alleged labor 


central 


shortage of 
200 


in answer to 


been received 


bodies, 


has nearly 
State, 


Morrison, 


city 
located in every a re- 
Amer- 
labor 


quest by Frank secretary of the 
that these 
American Federation of 
information you 
regard to unemployment in your city.” 


ican Federation of Labor, or- 


the 
best 


ganizations furnish 


Labor “the very can in 


In every city reporting 
surplus is recorded. 
report a surplus, but 
about equal to the demand.” ; 
the letters support their claim of a 
labor surplus by including newspaper clippings in 
which the increasing 
organizations is recorded, 

Most of the letters bitter toward propa- 
gandists who would create the impression that a 
labor shortage exists, 


labor 
not 


except one, a 

Kankakee, Ill., does 
states that “the supply is 
Some of 


activities of local charity 


are 
and who are heartless and 


blind to present conditions which they 
tensify, 


would in- 


The following excerpts from letters from vari- 
ous sections are indicative of the general tone of 
all the letters: 

Boston—"There are thousands 


out of work 


here.’ 


Los Angeles, Cal.i—‘There is apparently 
10,000 unemployed in this City.” 
Minneapolis—‘About 1200 unemployed 
No scarcity of labor in any industry.” 
Portland, 
scarcity of 
Detroit, 
every 


, about 
here. 


Ore.—“In no industry is there a 
labor.” 

Mich.—‘ line 
employment agency in the 
full, More 


local factories 


‘There is a front of 


The 


Sec king 


up in 


city, mis- 


sion houses are men are em- 


ployment at than can be used by 


them. There is a big Over-supply of 
considerable of a 
Detroit.” 
Philadelphia—A estimate of 
ployment in Philadelphia at 


mately about 15,000 people.” 


common 


labor and 


surplus of skilled 
workers in 
fair the 


present is 


unem- 
approni- 


“There 
hundreds of 


Houston, Texas— are me- 


look- 


plenty of 


chanics and common laborers 


ing for work every day here.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


shortage.” 


There is no 
letter 


because 


material 
that 
refuse to 
Men 
from South but do not stay. 


labor 


This states steel mills 


shortage is men work long 
hours for low wages. are being brought 


Alexandria, ai—“ here ate two ane. for every 
job and work is awful sc: irce here.” 


Atlanta, Ga.—Reports show that even building 
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PATRONIZE AN AMERICAN 
Help Keep American Miners at Work 


“American Coal is the Best in the World.” 
Hi-HEAT COAL shows Hi-Heat test. 


craftsmen are unemployed despite the big build- 
ing program that has been on. 

St. Louis, Mo.—“There is no sign of labor 
shortage in this locality. We are looking for the 
number of idle workers to increase as the winter 
months rol! around.” 

Seattle, Wash.—“There will be no less than 
5000 men here out of work unless they go else- 
where for work.” 

Bellows Falls, 
labor here.” 


Vt.—“There is no shortage of 


San Antonio, 
of skilled labor idle in this city. 
labor this city is flooded.” 

Milwaukee—“There is no 
has a shortage of labor.” 
Wash.—City Free Employment Bu- 
reau is quoted: “Still plenty of unemployment 
in Spokane.” City central official estimates be- 
tween 500 and 1000 unemployed. 


Texas—"There is a large number 
As to unskilled 


industry here that 


Spokane, 


Youngstown, Ohio—This central body reports 
that steel mills cry labor shortage and force men 
to undergo a physical examination. Low wages, 
which make it impossible to live, is the rule. Men 
appear at the factory gates but are not employed. 
Ohio—“There are about 4000 unem- 
Manager of State-City Free Em- 
ployment Bureau here places it at 3000.” 
Wis.—‘There is unemployment galore 
and we expect same to be worse a month from 
now. 


Dayton, 
ployed here. 


Kenosha, 


oe 


No one claims that all trade unionists are wise 
or even honest, much less that they have not made 
mistakes in the past and will not con- 
while time shall last. Neither is 
ideal institution. It 
serve a purpose and to perform a 
upward march of the human 
to fit a condition of divided 
employing class and the serving class. 
the the 
industrial has 


endless 
tinue to err 


trade unionism an was 
evolved to 
the 
It was made 
the 
Its mission is to against 
the strife that 
come down through the ages and which will pre- 
trade 


unionism has fought the battles of the workman. 


duty in race. 
society 
into 
protect week 
strong. In great 
vail until the capitalist and laborer are one, 


And in fighting for the wage-earner it has fought 
for greater liberty to man. War and strife are 
not ideal states, but they have been ever 
human race, and so long as the war of 
classes shall continue, the weak and helpless must 
ever look to trade unionism as its chief champion 
powerful defender.—Clarence S. 
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WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1O49 MARKET STREET 


“Tf you want a becoming 

hat, be coming to me 
64 
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The Railroad Labor Board may not know what 
a living wage means, but the maintenance of way 
men who are forced to support their families on 
$2 per day are well aware that they are not get- 
ting it. 


> 


A red speaker before the Labor Council last 
Friday night said the United Mine Workers of 
America was an industrial union and that for that 
reason.was able to achieve the great victory of 
last summer. Eugene V. Debs, who stands for 
the same principles as the speaker mentioned, in 
his magazine, declares the mine workers have a 
craft union and for that reason suffered the dis- 
defeat of last Who is 
Debs or his lieutenant? This is a very fair illus- 
Were 
a dozen of them to enter a room in harmony, 
after an hour’s discussion they would be split up 
into twelve factions, each insisting that his was 
the real policy. 


astrous summer. right, 


tration of how well this element agrees. 


In spite of this undoubted condi- 
tion of affairs these impracticable dreamers want 
the workers of the world to follow them. But the 
workers are unable to understand which one they 
should follow, and for that reason pay no atten- 
tion to any of them and go on in the even tenor 
of their way accomplishing real results for them- 
selves and their fellows. 
ee 

The school bond issue received the unanimous 
indorsement of the Labor Council after a thor- 
ough and complete discussion of the entire situa- 
tion. Never since the fire has the city been in a 
position to properly house the the children that 
have come to it for places in the classrooms. In 
many sections of the city the shortage of school 
buildings is such that one group of children go 
to school in the morning and another in the after- 
noon. This is a condition of affairs that should 
not be permitted to continue any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. There are other sections 
where the children attend their classes in vacant 
storerooms, and still others that are housed in 
temporary shacks erected on school grounds. It 
is postitively disgraceful that these conditions 
should prevail in a city like San Francisco, and 
will be necessary to continue it unless the bonds 


are voted at the special election. It requires a 
two-thirds vote to carry the bonds and every 
trade unionist should make it his special duty to 
go to the polls next Tuesday and cast 


favor of the bonds, 


a vote in 
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Rights and Duties 
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Before the election there were a few honest and serious citizens talking a great 
deal about the rights of the public. On the other hand there were large numbers 
of demagogues talking in a very similar vein out of their desire to win public 
approval. The causes that produced this condition of affairs were, of course, the 
coal and railroad strikes, which inconvenicneed the public to some extent in one 
way or another. But while these two classes of people were loud in their protests 
concerning the righis of the public to service from the miners and the railroad 
workers, there was scarcely anything said about the duties or responsibilities of the 
public with relation to the mine workers and the railroad employees. Surely, if 
the public has rights in the premises, it must also have duties and responsibilities. 
The two almost invariably go together. Why should the one be emphasized while 
the other is ignored? Why should the workérs be expected to make sacrifices and 
accept injustice in the interest of the public if there is to be no reciprocity, if the 
public is to sit idly by and do nothing in the interest of the workers? These are 
plain questions that require fair thought and honest answers. 

Most of those who are demanding legislation that will outlaw strikes in lines 
where such cessations of work are likely to inconvenience the general public take a 
very narrow view of the situation or they would devote a little more of their atten- 
tion to the other side of the question, because there is another side. No shect of 
paper is so thin that there are not two sides to it, and the person who proceeds 
upon the hypothesis that in the matter of the workers rendering service to the 
publi there is but one side is sure to come to grief sooner or later. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that it is perfectly natural for the public 
to cry out against being inconvenienced when workers rendering a service of one 
kind or another cease operations, but such complaint cannot be fairly registered 
if the public has neglected in advance to do anything toward seeing that justice is 
done the workers. 'The worker has rights as well as other elements of the public, 
and among those rights is that of a square deal in the matter of wages and work- 
ing conditions. The blunt fact is that the public remains absolutely unconcerned 
about the worker until such time as his action has a direet influence upon the wel- 
fare of the public. Up to that point the worker may be undergoing all sorts of 
hardships and wrongs, but that furnishes little or no reason for uncasiness on the 
part of the average citizen, who lives in contentment and happiness wholly un- 
conscious of the unfairness of the situation. In other words, the citizen is asleep 
at his post. Still when the worker becomes aroused over the existing state of 
affairs and decides to discontinue work until such time as his grievances have 
been given consideration, then the slumbering public begins to feel the pinch 
and a great wail is set up about the rights of the publie being ignored. Under 
such circumstances there should be no surprise. It is just as natural for the 
worker to take a stand in his own interest as it is for the public, and the only 


solution of the problem is for both the publie and the worker to be more con- 


cerned with duty than with rights. Until that time comes, however, the one- 


sided protest about the rights of the publie will be unavailing, because after calm 


consideration the great mass of the American people will not be willing to inflict 


injustice upon one element of our citizenship in the interest of another, and that 


is just what all of the demagogues who are shouting for laws against strikes would 


have the people do. The thing for the public, the people, to do is to pay a little 


more attention to the matter of its obligations to the worker and less to the shouting 


of the demagogue whose only purpose is to feather his own nest. 
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The main difficulty with those who prate about 
industrial unionism and solidarity of labor is that 
they do not look at the facts of life as they are 
revealed daily in the conduct of the average in- 
dividual. They seem to think that by forming 
an industrial union the individual will be changed 
in some magical way and become more brotherly 
than he has ever been before. 


Cheap labor does not make for prosperity. It 
may temporarily add to the profits of the par- 
ticular employer using it, but in the end it will 
be harmful even to him and very detrimental to 
society as a whole. If there were any merit in 
cheap labor China has plenty of it and would be 
leading the nations of the world in progress and 
prosperity. However, the opposite is true and 
this ought to be sufficient to convince any sane 
human being that there is nothing in the cheap 
labor notion. 


As details of the recent election come to hand 
it is made more and more apparent that labor 
registered a tremendous triumph throughout the 
country. Brookheart was elected in Iowa by labor 
votes and against the bitterest kind of opposition 
from the standpat element of his party. Beveridge 
was defeated for Senator in Indiana because of 
his stand against labor. Smith was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York because of the activities of the 
incumbent in opposition to the organized workers. 
The candidate for Governor in Kansas who stood 
for the industrial court law was defeated by an 
opponent who took his stand against that law. 
Poindexter was defeated in the State of Washing- 
that they can put over their ideas on the workers as 
was defeated as the Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator from Ohio, while the can- 
didate for Governor on the same ticket was 
elected. Congressmen in large numbers were 
relegated to the scrap heap for the same reason. 
All things considered the election was truly a 
great triumph for the workers and the progressive 
elements of our population. Perhaps some of the 
reactionaries will now sit up and take notice. If 
they do not there will be a rude awakening two 
years hence. 


The agitation started by the National Industrial 
Conference Board for throwing open the gates for 
increased immigration has now been taken up by 
a member of the President’s Cabinet and is 
spreading throughout the country more rapidly 
than had been the case before that event took 
place. Whether the greedmongers will dare to 
carry out their plan of flooding the country with 
cheap labor depends very largely upon the inter- 
pretation they place upon the result of the recent 
election. They probably are not so sure now 
that they can put over their ideas on the workers as 
they were the day before the election. But whether 
they sense the fact or not the election was a 
triumph for the workers in almost every State in 
the Union, particularly in the State of Kansas 
where the Gubernatorial candidate who cham- 
pioned the Allen industrial court idea was beaten 
by his opponent who came out openly in opposi- 
tion to the law. The gates ought to be absolutely 
closed to immigration for a generation in order 
to give the country an opportunity to develop an 
American population. The Steel Trust, the Coal 
Barons, the Wall Street financiers would be the 
only ones hindered by such a policy, but the 
American people, the wage workers particularly, 
would be greatly helped. The gates were left 
open all too long and they must not be opened 
a particle wider to accommodate those who want 
to fatten their purses at the expense of the labor- 
ing people of the Nation. 


* girl. 


Teacher—Where was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed? 

Willie (after three minutes of silence)—At the 
bottom.—Pitt Panther. 


Conclusion of a story on the children’s page in 
a magazine says, “And they were married and 
lived happily even after.”—Kansas City Star. 


There is one honest brokerage house. It ad- 
vertises: “Let us place your name on our wailing 
list.”—Associated Editors. 

—a 

Mother—Now, Willie, if you put this wedding- 
cake under your pillow, what you dream will 
come true. 

Willie—Why can’t I eat the cake and put the 
pillow over my stomach?—Harlowtown Ep- 
worthian, 


Lady—You seem able-bodied and healthy. You 
ought to be strong enough to work. 

Tramp—True enough, lady. And you seem 
beautiful enough to be in the movies, but evi- 
dently you prefer the simple life—New Haven 
Register. 


Her Father—But, young man, do you think you 
can make my daughter happy? 

Her Suitor—Do I? I wish you could have seen 
her when I proposed!—London Opinion. 


“Do you know, Sybil, that before he goes under 
a drowning man thinks of all the things he’s done 
that he never ought to have done?” 

“You needn’t worry, Frank—they’d have heaps 
of time to rescue you!”—London Tit-Bits. 


Thomas A. Edison is not much given to humor 
—he is far too busy for that—but he has one pet 
yarn that he is never tired of repeating: 

A man from the country one day came to town 
and put up at a first-class hotel. He went to the 
office and asked the clerk what were the times of 
the meals. 

“Breakfast, seven to eleven,” answered the clerk; 
“lunch, eleven to three; tea, three to six; dinner, 
six to eight; and supper, eight to twelve.” 

“What!” shouted the astonished visitor, “When 
am I going to get time to see the town?’—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 


“Scrambled eggs,” ordered a customer in a city 
market restaurant. ‘Milk toast,’ murmured his 
companion, who was not feeling well. 

“Scramble two and a graveyard stew,” sang 
out the waitress with the Titian hair. 

“Here,” corrected the second man, “I want milk 
toast.” 

“You'll get it, Buddy,” replied the girl. ‘“That’s 
what they call milk toast down in Pittsburgh, 
where I worked.” 

The two customers held a conference and de- 
cided to, “put one over” on the “fresh young 
thing” from Pittsburgh. The first one wanted 
a glass of milk and the second a cup of black 
coffee. 

When the girl appeared to put a “set up” of the 
restaurant artillery in front of the men the sec- 
ond man gave the following order: 

“A botle of lacteal fluid for my friend and a 
scuttle of Java with no sea foam for me.” 

“Chalk one an’ a dipper of ink,” shouted the 
She didn’t even grin—The Arklight. 


Patient—There is an awful rumbling in my 
stomach, doctor, just like a wagon going over a 
street-car track. 

Doctor—H’m! Probably it’s that truck you 
ate last night—The Ruzzer. 


WILL EXCESSIVE PROFITS ESCAPE? 

With election over and another session of Con- 
gress looming, the legislative decks are being 
cleared for one of the greatest non-partisan cat- 
and-dog fights that has been staged by national 
lawmakers for many a year. 

Other questions, such as the ship subsidy and 
farm loans, will furnish fireworks, but these will 
be pin-wheels compared to the sky-rockets, bombs 
and flaming Niagaras that the people will behold 
if it is seriously proposed to levy on wealth. 

The country faces an ever-increasing deficit 
which cannot be concealed by skilled account- 
ancy. The common folks have been squeezed 
about dry and the new tariff law shows no indi- 
cation of forcing the walls of the treasury to 
bulge because of increased customs receipts. - 
This situation is causing some lawmakers to look 
to large incomes and inordinate profits. The 
moneybags “sense” this attack, and while scream- 
ing that “furriners” are plotting to wreck the 
constitution, word is being quietly passed to block 
the attack by declaring stock dividends. 

To understand how the stock dividend works, 
let it be assumed that a $10,000,000 corporation 
has profits of $10,000,000 piled up. These profits 
are “velvet.” They are outside of preferred divi- 
dends and all other charges. These profits are 
proof that the corporation has made unreasonable 
charges on the public. If the corporation declares 
huge cash dividends the attention of the public 
will be called to these vast profits and stockhold- 
ers, who already have large incomes, will have 
to give a large portion of their profits to the 
government, under the income tax law. The re- 
mainder of the cash dividend would be reinvested, 
of course, by these stockholders. 

To avoid the income tax, and at the same time 
have their profits reinvested, the stock dividend 
has been invented. Through this system the cor- 
poration divides among its stockholders an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 worth of stock and turns the 
$10,000,000 profits into “capital account,” or back 
into the business. 

The corporation now has a capitalization of 
$20,000,000 and future profits can be spread over a 
larger amount of stock without attracting atten- 
tion. 

The system is not favored by the little stock- 
holders, who would rather have the cash, but 
stock dividends are of value to the corporation’s 
“insiders,” whose problem is to get hold of the 
cash and at the same time avoid heavy income 
tax charges that are levied with increasing sever- 
ity on incomes from $30,000 up. 

The United States Supreme Court legalized the 
stock dividends. The court ruled that a stock 
dividend is not cash. 

—_—____g— 


COMPEL EMPLOYEES TO SAVE. 

A Philadelphia newspaper explains a compulsory 
saving plan enforced by a group of public utilities 
operating in Northern Kansas. This paternalistic 
scheme provides that workers must save at least 
10 per cent of their earnings. They are not com- 
pelled to save, according to the story, but if an 
employee fails to do so the boss gets the reckless 
spendthrift another job, One employer says: 

“We do not mean to discharge an employee out- 
right, but failure to comply with these plans 
means that we obtain for him employment with 
another concern, and then it is his choice for ac- 
ceptance.” 

i 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 will 
meet in regular session Sunday, November 19, in 
Hall, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. The meeting will be called to order 
at 1 o’clock p.m. All members are urged to be 
A special invitation is extended to affli- 


Convention 


present. 
ates recently arrived in the city. 

A special referendum vote will be held by the 
union on Monday, November 20, on proposed 
amendments to the laws of the International 
Typographical Union, submitted by the Executive 
Council on order of the Atlantic City convention. 
Following are the propositions to be decided by 
the membership: 

First Proposition—Amend section 1, 
constitution, to read as follows: 

Section 1. The salary of the President, Vice- 
presidents and Secretary-Treasurer, in full for the 
services rendered by each of said officers during 
the term of office, shall be the sums following: 
For the President, for services rendered as Presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union 
and as President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Union Printers Home, $5000 per annum; [irst 
Vice-President ($150 and traveling expenses to 
and from the conventions of the International 
Typographical Union), $4000 per annum; the sec- 
ond Vice-President shall be paid as are the Rep- 
resentatives of the International Typographical 
Union, and he shall attend all conventions of the 
Third Vice-President, $300 per an- 
Vice-President, $500 -per annum; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, for services rendered as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
the Union Printers Home, 


article viii, 


organization; 
num; Fourth 


Trustees of 
annum, 
section 2, 


Board of 
$5000 per 
Amend 
read as follows: 
Section 2. The compensation of any 
other than President, First Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, or any 


article viii, constitution, to 
officer 
Fourth 
Vice-President or 
member performing service under direction of the 
President or shall be an 
amount for time lost equal to his earning capac- 
ity, or, if the regular scale of his 
union, but not less than $10 per day. 

Amend section 4, article viii, constitution, to 
read as follows: 

Section 4. The President, First Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer shall, 
tion, be entitled to traveling expenses from their 
homes to the International 
Union, and also on return at close of official term. 
They shall also be allowed a vacation of thirty 
days in each year, but such vacation shall not in- 
terrupt the ordinary workings of their offices. 

Amend section 2, article vi, constitution, to read 
as follows: 

Section 2. The First Vice-President shall assist 
the President in the discharge of his duties, and 
shall perform the duties of President in his ab- 
sence, death, incapacity or resignation from office. 
He shall attend all sessions of the International 
Typographical Union. He shall make his official 
residence in Indianapolis, and shall devote his 
entire time to the business of this union. 

These amendments require the lirst Vice-Presi- 
dent to make his official residence in the head- 
quarters city, devote his entire time to the work 
of the International Typographical Union, and 
places his salary at $4000 per year. 

Second Proposition—Amend section 2, article 1, 
constitution, 

Section 2. 


Executive Council, 


unemployed, 


on their first elec- 


headquarters of the 


to read as follows: 
A charter may be issued to eight or 
more printers, and to five or more of the allied 
Only 
any 
same 


crafts or kindred trades in any city or town. 


one English-speaking subordinate union in 


distinctive craft shall be chartered in the 
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place; but a charter may be granted to printers 
or mailers of, and working in, a foreign tongue, 
and such printers or mailers may join an English- 
speaking union in any place where a union in 
their mother tongue does not exist. Where print- 
ers’ and mailers’ unions, chartered by this union, 
have jurisdiction in different departments in the 
same establishment, contracts of employment shall 
be negotiated jointly and with identical expiration 
dates, and these contracts shall contain a clause 
that an authorized strike or a lockout in any de- 
partment shall automatically terminate contracts 
covering other departments or unions. 

The amendment typographical and 
mailers’ unions to negotiate contracts jointly with 
the same expiration dates and cancels the contract 
of the typographical union should an authorized 
strike or lockout of the mailers occur, and vice 
versa. 

Third  Proposition—Shall the International 
Typographical Union surrender jurisdiction over 
newspaper writers’ unions and allow them to be 
organized by the American [Federation of Labor. 

Regularly organized chapels of ten or more 
members have been instructed by the [Executive 
Committee, under authority granted it by the 
union, to make necessary provisions for voting in 
the chapel. Chapels of less than ten members 
will be provided with a ballot box upon request. 
Members of the union who are not attached to 
any chapel or are working in a small chapel not 
provided with a box, may vote at union headquar- 
ters, 701 Underwood Building, 525 Market street, 
between the hours of 12 noon and 5 Mon- 
day, November 20, 1922. In offices where voting 
is arranged for by the chapel, 
election laws 


requires 


7300p. Mm., 


provisions of the 
of the union for protecting the bal- 
lot must be adhered to. 
made to the office of the Secretary-Treasurer on 
the day that the vote is cast, Monday, November 
20. The propositions presented to the referendum 
are sufficiently important to demand the consid- 
eration of every member, 


Election returns must be 


Be sure to vote! 
Officers of No. 21 are in receipt of telegraphic 
information from Marshfield, Ore., to the effect 
that there was a walkout in the office of the 
Southwestern Oregon Daily News of Marshfield 
last Saturday. Secretary O. W. Briggs of Marsh- 
field Union No. 827 offers the suggestion that union 
printers forget Marshfield is on the map until the 


misunderstanding has been harmonized. In other 


At the Clock That Chimes. 


yor 


words, Marshfield until further 
notice! 

Isabel G. Aughinbaugh, wife of John F. Aug- 
hinbaugh, one of the most widely known printers 
in the jurisdiction of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, died in this city Saturday, No- 
vember 11. Mrs. Aughinbaugh was a native of 
Chicago, Ill., aged 42 years. She had been in poor 
health for several months before her expiration. 
Her funeral was held last Tuesday morning from 
St. Charles’ Church, where a requiem mass was 
celebrated, and her body was laid to rest in Holy 
Cross Cemetery. The sympathy of the members 
of San Francisco Union is ex- 
tended to the bereaved husband of Mrs. Aughin- 
baugh. 

D. T. McHutchinson, job printer formerly affili- 
ated with No. 21, whose second sojourn in San 
Francisco extended over a period of three and a 
half years, left for his native land of Australia 
fast Friday, sailing on the steamship Tahiti. Mr. 
McHutchinson was recently attached to the Ben 
Franklin Chapel. When leaving “Mc” assured 
his friends he would be on the “water wagon” for 
at least three weeks, as he did not expect to reach 
Sydney before the 7th of December. 

Miss Veronica Trimble, daughter of S. Trim- 
ble of the Chronicle composing room, has again 
distinguished herself at the University of Califor- 
nia. She and Miss Marion Harron, both of whom 
are Missions High School graduates, after 
overcoming the opposition of the men of the uni- 
versity, been admitted into the Delta Sigma Rho, 
an honor debating society. They are the first 
women in the United States to be admitted to 
this fraternity. Their entrance was opposed by 
the men of the society on the ground that there 
was a question as to whether women could uphold 
the honor of the society. 
ment of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
mission is one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon women in a university.” 

Members of the local Typographical Union are 
their Orlando Beer, 
whose mother, Hannah IE, widow of the late 
J. W. Beer, died in 4th of 
this month at the advanced age of 83 years 3 
months and 11 days. Mrs. 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Beer’s 
Lathrop on November &, 
terred in Kast Union Cemetery. 


stay away from 


Typographical 


have, 


According to the state- 
“their ad- 


extending condolences to 
Beer, 


Lathrop, Cal., on the 


Beer was a native of 
funeral held in 
her remains being in- 


Was 


Store Open 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturdays Included. 


SILVERWARE AND CLOCKS 


for wedding presents. Large stock to select from. 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth Sts., San Francisco 


All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed. 


Gifts That Last, by the Thousand 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL. 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 21st Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH, Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


JUNE 30th, 1922 


Assets - - 
Deposits - 

Capital Actually Paid Up - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund - 


$76,170,177.18 
72,470,177.18 
1,000,000.00 
2,700,000.00 
385,984.61 


A Dividend to Depositors of FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (4134) per cent 
per annum was declared for the six months ending June 30th, 1922. 
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W. C. Turner, who has been a continuous mem- 
ber of Omaha Typographical Union for more than 
thirty-five years, is visiting a daughter in Oak- 
land. He contemplates spending the entire winter 
in California—probably in the bay region. 


- > 


GETTING RID OF THE OLD BRAND. 
By J. M. Baer. 
(International Labor News Service.) 

Most of us have always been of the opinion 
that there was one brand of government in the 
United States. We may have had a childish faith 
that this was still a government of the people, 
by the people-and for the people. 

Governor Miller, who was just retired as the 
chief executive of New York State, recently said 
in his telegram of congratulation to the newly- 
elected Governor, Al Smith: “Having tried both 
brands of government the people have decisively 
chosen yours.” 

What does Governor Miller mean by two 
“brands” of government? It can mean nothing 
else than the government by the people on the 
one hand and a government by Wall Street or 
special privilege on the other. 

Governor Miller is a Labor-hater, an “Open- 
Shopper,” and a reactionary of the Murray But- 
ler type. He was repudiated by the people. They 
did not like the Wall Street brand of government. 

The same result was of nation-wide significance. 
The reactionary Republicans were repudiated by 
the people. Several Progressive Republicans were 
elected or re-elected. But the labor-hating, anti- 
strike legislator who upheld the Daugherty in- 
junction went down to defeat. The people did 
not like the Wall Street brand of government in 
the country at large any more than did the people 
in New York State. 

The Wall Street soviet brand of Senator and 
Congressman will be an extinct brand after 1924. 
They are through with their treacherous plot of 
turning a people’s government and people’s courts 
into a mere tool of the 
tired of 6 per cent “certain 
class’—and sick of the injunction “brand of gov- 
ernment” by Wall Street. 

Let the great labor movement of America con- 
gratulate itself on the important part played with 
the progressive farmers and forward-looking brain 
workers in bringing about this great victory. 


> 
LONG WORK DAY URGED. 


The confidence railroad managers have in the 
Railroad Labor Board is indicated by the Chicago 
& Alton’s request that the eight-hour day be 
abolished, President Gompers. The Alton 
is in the hands of a receiver. 

“That the Chicago & Alton should ask the 
Railroad Labor Board to authorize lengthening 
the work day to ten hours for train service and 
yard men, and should ask for abolition of time 
and one-half for overtime, is not startling news,” 
said President Gompers. 


capitalists. They are 


guarantees for a 


said 


“Why should not the railroads ask for what- 
ever they want, after the amazing encouragement 
they have had from thé august assemblage pre- 
sided over by Judge Hooper? 

“Surely it is time the Railroad 
Was scrapped, 


Labor Board 
We shall see what the board will 
do with this outrageous request, a continuance, 
clearly of the great union-hating drive of organ- 
ized predatory power. But we will wait with 
little hope of justice or reason, The leopard 
cannot change its spots and the Railroad Labor 
3oard is not likely to change the character of its 
decisions. 

“The past conduct of the board is perhaps an 
indication of what may be expected in this case. 
very development since the board began to 
function proves the falsity of the concept upon 


Which it was established. The whole institution 


is wrong in theory and reactionary, oppressive 
and destructive in practice. 

“As long as attacks of this character are made 
upon the labor movement it is impossible to give 
full attention to constructive work for the better- 
ment of industrial life and the advantage of all 
of our people. The sooner the Railroad Labor 
Board goes the better for America. Liberty and 
progress are uot safe while that institution sur- 
vives.” 

—— —&—__—_____- 
WORLD DIRECTORY OF LABOR. 

All who are interested, in any way, in ques- 
tions affecting industry and labor, will find one 
of their most valuable reference books to be the 
second annual edition of the International Labor 
Directory, which has just been published by 
the International Labor Office. Printed in 
English, French and German and_ contain- 
ing concise information on government offices 
and private organizations dealing with labor 
and industry in seventy-two countries, this vol- 
ume provides information which it is impossible 
to obtain elsewhere. 

Every effort has been made by the staff of the 
International Labor Office to improve and extend 
the first edition issued last year and the present 
issue contains information regarding over 1800 
employers’ associations, 2300 workers’ organi- 
zations, 600 intellectual workers’ associations, 
45 ex-service men’s groups, 450 co-operative 
societies and about 40 miscellaneous  inter- 
national bodies. The number of pages in the 
Directory has been increased from 600 to 1000. 

One section gives a short account of the consti- 
tution of the Internationat Labor Organization, 
with an informative account of the work of the 
different sections of the offices attached to them, 
while a second gives a list of the government 
departments of the world which deal with labor 
and industry, with an outline of the organization 
and duties of such departments, the names of re- 
sponsible officials and particulars of official pub- 
lications. 

The greatest care has been taken to make as 
complete as possible sections containing tabular 
lists of the most important employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations in the different countries. These 
lists give not only the names and addresses of 
these organizations and the names of the chief 
officials but also the title of any journal issued 
by them, the latest available figures of member- 
ship or the number of firms affiliated to an em- 
ployers’ organization and their national and inter- 
national affiliations. 

Other sections which appear for the first time 
in the new edition contain similar lists of national 
and international organizations dealing with in- 
tellectual workers and ex-service men while the 
section dealing with co-operative organizations 
has been greatly extended. In the latter section, 
the date of foundation and turnover figures are 
included wherever available. 
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READ ’EM AND WEEP! 

Its (Republican party) control has been rather 
more conspicuous than its sense of responsibility 
during the Sixty-seventh Congress.—Editorial in 
the Washington Post, November 9, 1922. 


Senator Norris, Nebraska—How much has the 
freight business to do with the cost of fertilizer? 

Charles H. McDowell, President National Fer- 
tilizer Association.—It averages about 35 per cent 
of the delivered cost. 

Senator Norris.—That is a little over one-third. 

Mr. McDowell.—Yes. 

Senator Norris—Then when the farmer pays 
$3 for fertilizer he is giving a little more than a 
dollar to the railroads? 

Mr. McDowell.—Yes—(In 
on Agriculture.) 
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SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 


not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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Regular licensed drugless physician and Chiropractor. 
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My book, ‘‘Drugless Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 


Merves causes disease. Send for It. Malled free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 


Free radio service In all rest rooms. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 10, 1922. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m., by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, Wm. J. Ingram, vice O. G. Heckman. 
Waiters No. 30, George Norton, Harvey Lor- 
raine, vice Ed. Hoppe and C. F. Welsh. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Moving Picture 
Operators’ Union, Milk Wagon Drivers, Team- 
sters No. 85 and Waiters No. 30, inclosing dona- 
tions for the striking Railroad Shopmen. From 
the American Red Cross Society, announcing its 
membership drive. From Civil Service Commis- 
sion, inclosing scope of examination for Plumbing 
Inspectors. 

Report of Executive Committee—Your commit- 
tee recommended that the financial appeals from 
Machinists’ Lodge No. 30, Roanoke, Va., be filed. 
The controversy between the Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ Union and Mr. Hadeler was satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The controversy of the Retail 
Delivery Drivers, relative to Mr. Donovan, mana- 
ger for the Emporium motorcycles, was laid over 
one week. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Federal Employees—Will 
hold a whist and dance next Tuesday evening, 
Native Sons’ Hall. 

The chair introduced Brother Dunn, former 
editor of the official paper of the Montana State 
Federation of Labor, who addressed the Council, 
giving his viewpoint of the labor movement in 
this country. 

Brother Furuseth answered the arguments of 
Brother Dunn. 

Brother Walter Macarthur addressed the Coun- 
cil, giving a brief history of the work of the 
Labor Council during all its existence. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Delegate Hardy of the Teachers’ Federation 
spoke of the necessity of every trade unionist 
using all their efforts to carry the school and 
Relief Home bonds on November 21st. 

Nomination and Election—Moved and seconded 
that delegates proceed to ballot for vacancy on 
the Law and Legislative Committee; motion car- 
ried. Delegate Hopkins having received the 
highest number of votes, the chair declared Dele- 
gate Hopkins elected a member of the Law and 
Legislative Committee. 

Moved that the Council go on record as op- 
posed to letting down the bars on the immigra- 
tion laws and that the Secretary so 
Congress; carried. 

Receipts—$852.56. _Expenses—$420.06. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——_——&___—_—__ 
EDITOR WINS VICTORY. 

Austin Haines, editor of the Des Moines (lIa.) 
News, convicted of contempt of court by District 
Judge J. C. Hume, won a victory in the Iowa 
Supreme Court when his release was peremptorily 
ordered. 

Chief Justice Truman ruled that Judge Hume 
exceeded his jurisdiction and acted illegally in 
sentencing Haines for contempt when he criticised 
the injunction issued against striking shopmen. 

Chief Justice Stevens ordered Judge Hume to 
return fully to the higher court a transcript of 
facts in the case. 

———_&__—__—__ 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


advise 


CHRISTMAS PURCHASES. 
By John J. Manning. 

During this season of the year every one is 
more or less interested in Christmas shopping. 
A great amount of money will be spent. This 
fact gives the wide-awake trade unionists food 
for thought, as they realize the golden opportunity 
to expend their Christmas savings for the prod- 
ucts of organized labor. 

Cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, writing paper, 
slippers, collars, shirts, underwear, gloves, 
hosiery, suspenders, belts and neckties can all be 
obtained with the union label, and always prove 
most acceptable gifts. 

Father may need a new overcoat, raincoat, a 
new hat or pair of shoes. Supply his need and 
watch for his look of pleasure when he sees the 
union label. That will make the gift doubly 
precious to him. 

Brother may long for a new razor, a new 
traveling bag, or a musical instrument of some 
kind. Many housewives would appreciate a new 
stove or range or a new mattress. The thrifty 
housekeeper would appreciate a barrel of union 
flour. A wunion-made desk or table will supply 
a long-felt want of many. 

In making all purchases your patronage should 
be given to those stores employing union clerks 
and union drivers. 

You will see that all Christmas programs are 
printed on union water-marked paper and that 
the label of the Allied Printing Trades appears on 
them. 

Should any of the Christmas season entertain- 
ments include refreshments, see that union bread, 
cake, meat and soft drinks are served by a union 
waiter. 

By carrying out these suggestions you will 
make it a “Merry Christmas” for many of your 
fellow workers in the American labor movement, 
as by reason of your patronage more of the or- 
ganized workers will be employed. 

— . 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Canada: Lumber Industry Revival—Daily re- 
quests for lumbermen, received by the employ- 
ment office at Moncton, N, B., indicate a revival 
of the lumber industry, with a “fair” wage for 
labor. 

England: Unemployment.—Disappointment and 
bitterness are said to prevail at frequent meetings 
of the unemployed of Bristol, who are calling 
upon the government for greater assistance and 
increased financial relief. 

France: Havre Metal Workers’ Strike Ended.— 
After a duration of 110 days, the Havre metal 
workers’ strike has officially ended, the men de- 
ciding to return to work at the reduced wages 
originally offered by the employers. A _ local 
paper announces that the strikers “lost approxi- 
mately twenty million francs” and that the loss 
to the owners is “incalculable.” 

Industrial Reconstruction.—Considering that 
destruction from the War in the Department of 
the Aisne was almost complete, the reconstruc- 
tion and resumption of activities of 2331 factories 
and the re-employment of 42,722 workers, with 
an output notably larger than the relative output 
of pre-war days, bespeak admirable advancement 
in production and industrial efficiency. This re- 
construction trend has also spread through Saint 
Quentin, Hirson, Channy, Laon, Soissons, and 
Chateau-Thierry. 

poe eS Se 
WILL “TAB” SEAMEN. 

The American Ship Owners’ Association will 
adopt the new continuous discharge books for 
members of crews. The owners say these books 
safeguard ship owners by recording continuous 
service. The seamen declare it is a system of 
finger printing, 
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“THE FAMILY SHOE STORE” 
BETTER SHOE VALUES 
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STOVES 
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We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
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Specialty Printing 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 


Greeting Cards 
Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 


WEINSTEIN CO. 
1041 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


160,000 Monte Cristo 
Mild Havana Cigars 
AT HALF REGULAR PRICES 


On account of the agency being discontinued we 
were enabled to buy the entire factory stock at a 
tremendous sacrifice and are now offering them 
to you at HALF OFF. 
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INDUSTRIAL COERCION. 
From an Address by U. §. Senator Wharton 
Pepper. 

It is easy to make a catalogue of reasons in 
favor of strong-arm methods. It eases the mind 
of a man who wants coal in his cellar to declare 
vehemently in favor of compelling people to 
work, or, what is the same thing, of forcing them 
to accept specified terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. It is also to some an emotional relief 
to picture the courts as the tribunals for ending 
industrial wars. 

Urgency of that sort overlooks some funda- 
mentals. The first is that in a free country we 
can not by governmental action compel people 
to work. The second is that when a strike is on, 
the strikers are enough in earnest to wish their 
strike to be effective and that means that it be- 
comes their interest to create conditions under 
which their places will not be effectively filled by 
others. The third fact is that while under all 
conditions government must protect life and 
property, yet if we insist upon interpreting the 
courts to masses of citizens as mere obstacles to 
industrial justice, we shall not only be undermin- 
ing popular respect for our most impoftant insti- 
tution but we shall be straining governmefit to the 
breaking point. 

Those are some of the considerations which 
you must bear in mind in deciding whether it is 
longer worth while to talk about compulsory ar- 
bitration or governmental coercion either through 
courts or specially constituted tribunals. 

Let us at least, however, be honest enough to 
recognize that we are floundering and let us not 
make frantic appeals to government and force to 
work the miracles which we do not deserve. Let 
us put no trust in industrial coercion. Let us 
make no appeal to the courts beyond the barest 
limits of protection to life and property, and let 
us never make an appeal, even in those cases, a 
covert method of imposing upon the courts an 
impossible jurisdiction over all industrial happi- 
ness and welfare. 


-- 
DEFENDS “PITTSBURGH PLUS.” 

“Pittsburgh plus” was defended by Judge Gary 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Under “Pittsburgh plus” a steel mill located at 
Duluth, within 60 miles of rich iron ore fields, 
must add to a customer’s bill the freight cost of 
the steel from Pittsburgh to Duluth, though the 
steel was manufactured in Duluth and never saw 
Pittsburgh. This puts the trusts mills in Pitts- 
burgh on an equal footing with Duluth mills, and 
the public pays for this unnecessary cost. Mil- 
lions of dollars are annually taken from the pub- 
lic by a system which, Judge Gary says, “exists, 
so far as I know, for the purpose of fixing a 
quotation price.” 

If “Pittsburgh plus” did not exist, northwestern 
buyers of steel, for instance, would patronize 
steel mills in that section because of their proxim- 
ity to the Minnesota iron ore range. This would 
mean lower costs for steel, as freight charges 
would be low. Now when a ton of steel is sold, 
the buyer must pay an additional price equal to 
the freight charge of that ton of steel from Pitts- 
burgh. As the trust has a monopoly on the iron 
ore it can enforce “Pittsburgh plus,” while effi- 
ciency-mad editors conveniently overlook this 
gouge that runs into millions of dollars. 

Judge Gary told the Federal Trade Commission 
there is no such thing as competition. There is 
“always good natured competition,” he said. 

ea 
BARBERS FIGHT DISEASE. 

Organized barbers in Rochester, N. Y., are 
Waging a campaign against disease-breeding 
shops. These places ignore the first rules of 
sanitation. 
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A man is never down until he is down in the 
mouth, ; 


ROB BY WEIGHT CHEAT. 

“Eighty per cent of the poor people of the 
country are robbed of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually through short weight,” says a 
resolution adopted by the Board of Directors and 
the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Coal Merchants. 

The coal retailers ought to know what goes on 
in their own business. Examination into the facts 
by the International Labor News Service indi- 
cates that actual conditions are even worse than 
the confessions of the retailers. The retail rob- 
bery is estimated at $250,000,000 annually and the 
number of householders who know that they are 
being robbed is negligible. The National Asso- 
ciation explains why in its resolution: 

“Coal is cumbersome and bought seldom,” 
reads the resolution. “It is impracticable for 
householders to have big scales at home and 
therefore crooked coal dealers take advantage of 
shortage periods and under the pretense of serv- 
ing the poor people at ‘cut’ prices, these crooked 
dealers deliver 1500 pounds, instead of a ton of 
2000 pounds. If coal is $16 a ton, the customer 
is robbed of $4.” 

The outrageous prices charged those who buy coal 
by the basket has nothing to do with this story, 
which concerns those who buy by the ton. There 
is no discrimination by crooked dealers in favor 
of wealthy customers. When a dealer is able to 
sell 61 tons out of a carload of 48 tons, there is 
something wrong, something for investigation by 
the United States Coal Commission. It is be- 
lieved that such an investigation will be made, 
and the retail coal dealers have named a commit- 
tee of five to represent the National Association 
in the investigation. The association directs its 
criticism against those who cut prices, but the 
blame for short weight rests upon a large num- 
ber who do not pretend to cut prices. 

According to figures on the consumption of coal 
in the United States prepared by the Geologi- 
cal Survey in response to requests for such infor- 
mation, householders buy 57,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal annually and 50,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal. If 80 per cent of this is sold 
at short weight for $8 and $16, respectively, the 
public is mulcted to the sum of $250,000,000. 

Large consumers of coal have long since ceased 
buying coal on faith. They not only have scales 
to check every ton of coal delivered, but the 
larger industrial consumers test it and buy ac- 
cording to heat units. They have found through 
costly experience that anything that looked black 
would be sold as coal unless the consumer pro- 
tected himself. The old maxim “Let the buyer 
beware” seems to be a favorite in the coal trade 
and since the big buyers are all bewaring, the 
little buyer, the householder is getting trimmed. 

The householder pays for 2000 pounds, but is 
lucky, according to the retailers’ own statement, 
if he gets 1500 pounds delivered. 

?e 


Good wages and prosperity are the hand-maid- 
ens of unionism. 


BOARD OF REGENTS. 

The Legislative Committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor has in preparation a bill to reduce 
the term in office of the members of the Board 
of Regents of the University of California from 
sixteen to eight years and to make members of 
the board subject to the recall. 

This bill will be presented to the next session 
of the State Legislature. If its passage is not 
secured, the measure will be presented to the peo- 
ple by initiative. 

The reasons for labor’s activity with reference 
to the Board of Regents was expressed thus by 
one of the members: 

“Representation for the mass of the state’s 
working people on the state’s great free college 
is in keeping with the modern progressive trend 
in educational matters throughout the country. 

“Tt is undemocratic to maintain the guidance of 
the state university’s affairs almost exclusively in 
the hands of one group in the community, in view 
of the fact that the university is the property of 
all the people of the state and the student body 
is drawn from all classes, with the sons and 
daughters of the working people furnishing prob- 
ably the largest number.” 

a 

Two very pretty girls met on the street and 
kissed each other rapturously. Two young men 
watched the meeting. “There’s another of those 
things that are so unfair.” 

“What's that?” 

“Women doing men’s work.”—Woodworkers’ 
Record. 
| ee | 
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LABOR’S REWARD. 

My day was completed, my work was done and 
I was homeward bound. I stood on the corner, 
waiting for the car, to come around. Beside me 
stood an aged man, bent and lean and gray. He 
spoke, friend, I 
sadly say: 


and, listened, and 

“Years ago, I too, was young and spry, and 
full of pep, but now, my youth is gone and totter- 
ing is my step. I've toiled nigh on fifty years 
for this same company; I've sold my energy, my 
life, to keep my family.. 

“My wife is gone, these many years, my chil- 
dren married now. 
too, but friend, | 
wage 
live. 


don’t see how. You see, my 


was never large. °Twas just 
good excuse would give. 

“Tis orders from headquarters” is all that they 
would say, but well I knew that | 
slow and in the way. 


have the 


ing, we old-timers have to go. 


“Not a word have they yet spoken, never said | 
a word to me; yet it’s plain as though ’twere | 


written, that the time is short for me. Perhaps 


I'll find a job awaiting, something small, with | 
smaller pay, but they shall see that I’m not beg- | 


ging for the crumbs they cast my way. 


“Never a time will I go crying to the boss to 
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heard him | 


I'd like a rest, and need one, | 


enough to | 
They cut it smaller, year by year, and no | 


was old and | 
Times have changed, as | 
systems, the younger lads are not so | 
slow; so, now, when speed is what they’re want- | 


pity age, nor will I try to win his favor or leave 
his service in a rage. I’ve nothing for years that 
I have given to aid in piling up his wealth. With 
nothing I am leaving his service, broken in spirit 
and health.” 

The words he spoke I studied and decided they 
were true. When a man has youth they want 
him, when he ages he is through. They will buy 
his youth and courage, pay a mere existence wage, 
then when graying hair betrays him, they want 
youth instead of age—J. D. Morgan, in the Rail- 
road Trainman. 

ota! SS 

We do not pick up a daily newspaper, be it 
Republican or Democratic, that we do not find 
a suggestion coming from some source as to the 
reduction of the cost of living to the people of 
the United States.—Senator Underwood, Alabama. 


Now, the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoot) may have more knowledge than the 
whole Senate. Possibly he has. He may be 
better versed in these matters, his judgment may 
be better; but I submit that it is the duty of a 
confrere to carry out the expressed desire of the 
body which he represents, and that if he fails to 
stand for it and at least to make a reasonable 
effort to carry it out, he is violating the faith and 
trust in him reposed—Senator Bursum, New 
Mexico. 

We have done practically nothing for the pro- 
tection of the millions of acres of our choicest 
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river valley lands, which are unsurpassed for 
fertility and which are being almost annually de- 
vastated by destructive overflows. These lands 
could by a system of protection on a co-operative 
plan of the Federal Government with the respec- 
tive states and local communities be rendered 
more productive that the famed Valley of the 
Nile. How much longer will we delay this im- 
portant duty?—Rep. Mansfield, Texas.. 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Germany: Dresden Lodging Problem—Ap- 
peals are being made to the population of Dres- 
den by the Dresden Housing Commission, on the 
promise of a premium, to abandon all apartments 
occupied by single persons or small families com- 
pelled to live on pre-war incomes, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of living, saving coal, and creating 
vacant apartments for occupancy for needy 
families. 

Netherlands: Unemployment in Amsterdam.— 
According to statistics recently issued by the 
Municipal Labor Bureau, unemployment increased 
nearly 40 per cent during the past year, 

Sweden: Unemployment.—So marked has 
been the improvement in unemployment that only 
a portion of the appropriation of 85,000,000 Kr., 
made by the Riksdag for the purpose of relieving 
the unemployment situation, will be necessarily 
expended, 

Switzerland: Lottery for Unemployed.—Can- 
tonal authorities of St. Gallen have granted per- 
mission to the Heimarbeiterverband (an organi- 
zation of more than 4000 embroidery workers) to 
organize a lottery, on an immense scale, for the 
benefit of its unemployed members. In place of 
cash prizes, however, merchandise of every con- 
ceivable character, of the total value of 150,000 
francs, will comprise the drawings. 

Protest of Watch Industry—At the recent con- 
ference of labor delegates from all the watch 
and clock-making industries of Switzerland, a 
resolution was voted protesting against the emi- 
gration policy of the Iederal Council, and also 
demanding the strict enforcement of the eight- 
hour day in the watch and clock-making indus- 
tries, in order to simplify the question of retaining 
employees and furnishing them work. An addi- 
tional resolution declared that in all future con- 
flicts between employers and employees, the latter 
should submit the matter to the Swiss Federation 
of Metal and Watch Workers, as the only com- 
petent tribunal. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


‘‘The Greatest Value 
For Your Money’’ 


That is the motto around 

which we are building up 

our constantly increasing 
business in 


MEN’S AND BOyYs’ 


SUITS AND 
OVERCOATS 


Headquarters 
for Men’s Union Label 
Clothes 


B. WORTH 
DAN SHEEHAN 
JOE ~3ER 


CLOTHES 


THE MAN 
Of THE BoY 
THE CHILD 


130 GRANT AVENUE 


OLDEST TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the year 1512, when the Spanish explorer 
Ponce de Leon set out upon his voyages, Florida 
was a great, beautiful wilderness, peopled only 
by the red men who lived among the everglades. 
This district in the interior of Florida is a vast 
stretch of marshy land—almost like an immense 
shallow lake, up through the waters of which 
appear numerous iow islands. Even today few 
white men penetrate to this remote district, but 
a few Indians still live there, making their way 
in little boats or canoes beneath the weird 
trees, from which hang giant loops of southern 
moss. But the Indians, in and out of the Ever- 
glades, had Florida all to themselves when Ponce 
de Leon landed. This beautiful new land, Ponce 
de Leon named Florida, which is Spanish for 
“Land of Flowers.” 

Although Ponce de Leon at once claimed the 
newly-discovered territory as belonging to Spain, 
he did not attempt to found a city there. It was 
some years later that the King of Spain, hearing 
that certain French refugees had settled in his 
territory of Florida, sent an army to drive them 
out. Kings in those days had very strange and 
bitter objections to allowing the people of other 
nations to share privileges which they had secured 
for themselves, so the Spanish soldiers drove the 
French away. It was then that they built a fort 
and founded a little town they named 
St. Augustine. 

As the years went by, they needed the fort, for 
there were many invaders to drive away—the 
English, the French, people who came down from 
Carolina and Georgia to take advantage of the 
fertile land, and always the Indians. The little 
town of St. Augustine taken and retaken; 
probably no city in American has been captured 
so many times. In the year 1763 the entire terri- 
tory of Florida was ceded to Great Britain, but a 
few years later it was again returned to Spain. 
It did not belong to the United States until 1821, 
and even then the Indians were resisting the set- 
tlements by the white men, suddenly issuing forth 
from the Everglades and seeking to drive the new 
settlers away. 

If you ever take a trip as far 
Augustine, you will find a 
quaint and as brightly colored as a picture post 
card. The narrow streets are lined with odd 
some of which Spanish balconies 
which hang out over the roadway. Many of the 
buildings are built of a curious sort of rock, which 
is made up of innumerable tiny and is 
called coquina. The old fort of San Marco, the 
city gates and walls, and the sea wall, being all 
built of white or gray stone, stand out conspicu- 
ously amidst the luxurious heavy green foliage 
and the gay-colored flowers spring up 
everywhere. Along the sea wall one may take a 
delightful long walk of three-quarters of a mile; 
one sees the deep blue sea on the one hand, on 
the other the new houses and big hotels, most 
of which are built in the old Spanish style. The 
old fort, now called It. Marion, is also built of 
coquina stone; it took 100 years to build, having 
been completed in 1756. It has a real drawbridge 
and over each end a Spanish coat-of-arms. 

It is said that the Spaniards first planted 
oranges in Florida. You know that they are now 
grown there in great numbers, more than 5,000,- 
000 boxes being now sent away each year. Straw- 
berries are also grown there, while cotton, rice, 
sugar-cane, lumber and sponges are sold, bring- 
ing much money into the probably 
the tourists bring in the most money of all, for 
in winter there are more than 10,000 of them there, 
to enjoy the mild weather and the quaint scenes 
on every hand. When a large number of her in- 
habitants journey north in summer, St. Augustine 
is not at all concerned, for she knows that she is 
the oldest city in the United States, she is proud 
of her record, her history and her attractions and 
she feels assured that the tourists will return. 
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In some of the small-town drug stores in the 
quarry districts of Indiana, you can buy anything 
from talcum powder to dynamite. Not long ago 
a small quarry operator drove up to one of these 
stores. The man was in a dogcart, and his wife 
was with him. Calling to the proprietor of the 
store, he said: 

“Jim, bring out that box I bought a while ago!” 

It was put into the dogcart at the feet of the 
man and his wife. The latter eyed the box sus- 
piciously. “What's in that package?” she asked, 
with some asperity. 

“Now, never mind,” said the husband, “that’s 
not going to hurt you.” 

The evasion excited the wife’s further sus- 
picions. “Ed Spivens,”’ she exclaimed, “that’s a 
box of dynamite!” 

“Well, what if it is?” said Ed, emphatically. 
“It won’t do any damage unless it explodes.” 

“Ed Spivens!” shrilled the woman, “if you think 
I’m going to ride six miles in a dog cart with 
fifty pounds of dynamite at my feet you’re a big- 
ger fool than I thought you were! You let that 
man take that stuff right out and put it in the 
back of the cart, under the seat!’—Trumbull 
Cheer. 
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Former Vice-President Marshall sometimes 
says a sensible thing and says it in a very force- 
ful and effective way. He recently gave expres- 
sion to this gem: “While I am not opposed ‘to 
admitting the oppressed who knock at our doors, 
they ought to stop knocking when they get in.” 
The fellow who stays in a place and continues 
to knock it all the while is not consistent, because 
if it were not a better place than the one he came 
from he would most likely move. 
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Brief Items 


<= 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Stewart 
McKarley of the milk wagon drivers, Harry Freis 
of the cooks, Peter G. Gaudon of the tailors. 

Bakery Wagon Drive: ;’ Union has elected Wil- 


liam J. Ingram a delegate to the Labor Council, | 


vice O. G. Heckman. 
The San Francisco Labor Council has advised 
President Harding and Congress that it is opposed 


to the scheme to amend the immigration laws of | 


the United States so as to permit of a large influx 
of immigrants from Europe. 

Walter Macarthur, United States shipping offi- 
cer of the port of San Francisco, gave an interest- 
ing talk at the last meeting of the Labor Coun- 
cil, dur: which he reviewed the history of the 
local ' r movement. 

Waite .’ Union No. 30 has elected George Nor- 
ton and Harry Lorraine delegates to the Labor 
Council, vice Edward Hoppe and C. F. Welch. 

James ©. Hopkins, of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters No. 85, defeated other candidates for a place 
on the Law and Legislative Committee of the 
Labor Council last Friday night. 

Robert Fraser, one of the most prominent labor 
editors of the state died in Bakersfield at 6:30 
Wednesday evening, November 8th, following a 


of Interest 


severe attack of intestinal pains last Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Fraser was editor of the Califor- 
nia Oil Worker, published in Bakersfield, and 
through his work has the paper been able to sur- 
vive the onslaught of the un-American Oil Oper- 
ators’ Association, 

Announcement of a series of eighteen examina- 
tions to fill vacancies in the federal service is 
being made by the San Francisco office of the 
United States Civil Service. The list includes 
automobile workmen, cooks, customs employees, 
messenger boys, editorial statistician, farmer, 
junior micro-analyst, assistant observer in meteor- 
ology, department operatives, assistant map 
printer, teachers, druggist, laboratory aid in plant 
pathology, examiners for estate tax division, field 
aid in biology, assistant pomologist and opera- 
tives for departmental service in Washington. 

Brotherhood of Teamsters No. 85 has donated 
$1400 to the striking railway shopmen of Cali- 
fornia, and will continue its weekly donation of 
$100 so long as there is need of financial assist- 
ance. 

Waiters’ Union No. 30 of San Francisco is also 
donating $100 per week to the striking railway 
shopmen. 

Moving Picture Operators’ Union gave $50 to 
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the striking railway shopmen at its last meeting. 

A small army of gunmen is said to be in con- 
trol of camps during the Hetch Hetchy strike. 
Few strikebreakers have been recruited and those 
who are working are making small headway. 
This work is being done for the city of San 
Francisco and labor officials have for some time 
been endeavoring to reach an understanding with 
the city authorities, but without avail up to the 
present time. 

The index number of average commodity prices 
on November 1, prepared by a commercial 
agency, shows the highest and most general ad- 
vance of any month since the jong decline in 
prices came to an end with June, last year. 

The International Broom and Whisk Makers’ 
Union has renewed agreements with every union 
label shop in the United States. In many cases 
improved working conditions have been secured. 
The union has issued new charters to Norwich, 
Ontario and Louisville, Ky. 

Michael Casey vice-president and general 
organizer for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and president of the local organization 
of teamsters, who has been East on official busi- 
ness for the past two months, has returned home. 

The Sausage Makers’ Union is planning to hold 
its third annual ball in Mission Turner Hall on 
the night of November 26, 

An entertainment and ball will be held in the 
auditorium of the Labor Temple on Saturday 
night, December 3, by the Label Section, 

An entertainment and ball for the benefit of its 
relief fund will be given by Butchers’ Union 
No. 115 in the Civic Auditorium on the night of 
January 13. — SS 

DALE NOW IN NORTH. 

J. B. Dale, organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, left this week for a tour throughout 
the northern part of the State. Prior to his de- 
parture he said he would take pleasure in spread- 
ing broadcast the unprecedented growth of or- 
ganized labor in Los Angeles and the successful 
manner in which the Labor Temple has paid off 
its mortgage—Los Angeles Citizen. 

> 
SHOP CRAFTS BALL, 

The railroad shop crafts announce a dance in 
behalf of the sufferers in the strike which has 
been conducted by their organization since the 
Ist day of July, 1922. The total number of men 
on strike on the Ist day of July was 480,000. 

The executive committee of the Railroad Shop 
Crafts Federation of San Francisco announces that 
it has received word from Bert M. Jewell, presi- 
dent of the Railway Department, that 129 roads 
have signed the Willard, Jewell agreement. This 
represents five-eighths of the total number of 
roads in the United States affected by the strike. 

The money derived from the dance, which is to 
be held in National Hall on the 2nd day of De- 
cember, will be devoted to the purchase of food 
for the commissary department which is feeding 
approximately two hundred and fifty families in 
San Francisco and about that number on the 
other side of the bay. . 

Of the roads entering California only one road, 
the Western Pacific, has signed up to date. The 
men are holding with determination to win, and 
contend that victory is in sight. 
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